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Every Wednesday—Threepence 




ID’S PLAY 

And also gives a lesson in Road Safety 

The other day aCN correspondent went along to a South 
London driving school for a lesson. But it was no ordinary 
school—and no ordinary lesson . His instructor, a rosy- 
cheeked young lady named Suzanne Wilson , was only 
seven ! And thereby hangs a tale. 


Cezanne's father, Mr. Leslie 
^ Wilson, is owner of a car- 
hire firm and driving school. He 
believes that a-good driver is a 
good pedestrian, so all his children 
were taught to handle a car at an 
early age. Suzanne has been able 
to drive since she was five; David, 
Marilyn, and Anthony (9, 12, and 
13 respectively) since they were 
seven. Naturally they are not 
allowed to travel on the ordinary 
roads, but on private pieces of 
ground they have become drivers 
who could give tips to many 
adults. 

FAULTLESS 

Suzanne, for example, got in 
behind the wheel of a small 
Renault car, and after adjusting 
the two cushions on her seat and 
at her back, proceeded to give me 
my first lesson (writes our corres¬ 
pondent). She could only just 
reach the accelerator and brake 
pedals, but her commentary and 
handling of the car proved fault¬ 
less when she started it, halted at 
a Major Road Ahead sign, and 
made a routine figure of eight. 

Later on Anthony got into his 
father’s big Sapphire and gave me 
a masterly demonstration of con¬ 
trolling a car in a skid. And 
Marilyn justified her father’s faith 
in her abilities by slamming on the 
brakes as he suddenly stepped into 
the path of the Renault. And this 
was while she was in the middle 
of telling me how two-pedal cars 
worked! 



A young learner gets his first lesson from 
Marilyn 


Some time ago Mr. Wilson had 
an idea. “If my own children can 
learn to become good pedestrians 
through driving a car,” he thought, 
“why shouldn’t other children?” 
On a disused bombed site he laid 
out a track and placed road signs 
along the edge to complete his 
driving school for children. 

Every Saturday afternoon the 
four Wilson children don their 
white overalls and take on the job 
of driving instructor. 

The first lesson consists of get¬ 
ting to know the various controls 
and learning to steer. The cars 
are the clutchless, two-pedal 
models, and most youngsters soon 
find it quite easy to drive them. 

SPEED LIMIT 

There is virtually no danger of a 
crash. Mr. Wilson has fitted 
wooden blocks under the accelera¬ 
tor pedals so that the cars cannot 
travel faster than about 15 m.p.h. 
And as these cars are also used for 
teaching ordinary learner-drivers, 
the instructor has a special brake 
pedal of his own. 

Having learned to control the 
car, the young drivers are then 
given lessons in emergency brak¬ 
ing. At a certain spot the instruc¬ 
tor shouts “Stop!” Then they 
examine the distance the car has 
travelled; the distance, of course, 
depends on the reaction of the 
driver. 

“Usually it is a matter of a few 
feet,” explained Mr. Wilson. “But 
I point out to them that they were 
only travelling be¬ 
tween 10 and 15 miles 
an hour, and give 
them some idea of 
the distance a car 
would take to stop if 
its speed were 30 
miles an hour or even 
more. I think the 
lesson sinks in. 

“My object is not 
to teach the children 
to drive—they can’t 
go on the roads, any¬ 
way. But if they can 
learn to appreciate 
the driver’s point of 
view, they are more 
than half-way to be¬ 
coming good pedes¬ 
trians.” . 

At the end of the 
third driving lesson 

Continued on page 2 
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Millions of bees 

Recently the fruit growers in 
Essex decided they wanted 12 mil¬ 
lion bees to pollinate their crops 
better and produce bigger yields. 
It seemed a tall order, but when the 
Chelmsford Division of the local 
beekeepers’ association were ap¬ 
proached they proved equal to the 
occasion. 

Some 300 loads each of 40,000 
bees were obtained, and these are 
now being placed at strategic 
points throughout the fruit fields 
of the county. 


Priority for Mrs Goose 

The Swedish Air Force recently 
cancelled bombing exercises in the 
island of Gian, in the Baltic. A 
rare Canadian wild goose had laid 
six eggs on the roof of a pillbox 
intended as a target. 


Westward Ho ! 

Mayflower II, here pictured 
in full sail, is now drawing 
near to her journey’s end, and 
to an uproarious welcome 
from the people of Plymouth, 
Massachusetts, 


Prefab bathrooms 
and stairs 

Complete bathrooms and flights 
of stairs are lifted into place by 
crane in new Swedish blocks of 
flats. The bathrooms are already 
fitted with bath and washbasin, 
and after they have been lowered 
into position, connecting the pipes 
is all that has to be done. The 
Swedes claim that by these 
methods they save up to 75 per 
cent building time on the site, and, 
of course, a lot of" money. 


TIMEPIECE OF THE 
MUTINEERS 

The chronometer which be¬ 
longed to Captain Bligh of the 
Bounty has just been overhauled* 
and is now in excellent order 
again. 

Made in 1771 at a cost of £200, 
it was taken by the mutineers to 
Pitcairn Island, and in 1808 was 
sold to Mayhew Folger, com¬ 
mander of an American whaler. It 
was stolen from him and next 
turned up in Chile, where an old 
Spanish muleteer named Castillo 
bought it for three doubloons 
(gold Spanish coins). 

Castillo died in 1840, and Rear- 
Admiral Sir Thomas Herbert then 
bought the chronometer for 50 
guineas. After having it repaired 
in Valparaiso he presented it to the 
Royal United Services Museum. 
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RELICS OF 


PENSIONS ARE IN 
THE NEWS 

By the C N Political Correspondent 


^His Parliament—elected in May 
1955—is now just two years 
old, and all the Parties are bringing 
their policies up to date for the 
next general election* 

The “halfway mark” is an im¬ 
portant stage in the life of a Par¬ 
liament. An Opposition tends to 
become more critical in the last 
two or three years of a five-year 
term. During that period a 
Government with a slender 
majority does not - bring in 
measures likely to provoke great 
opposition if it can avoid them. 

For thousands of politically- 
minded people in this country the 
act of policy-making is exciting 
and worthwhile. Parties and 
people cannot stand still; they 
must be moving forward, however 
gently. 

LABOUR’S NEW PLAN 

All politicians agree, for in¬ 
stance, that the State pen¬ 
sions system, founded on Lord 
Beveridge’s famous report of 1942, 
needs reorganisation. So the 
Labour Party has brought out a 
new plan. 

Under the present scheme, 
started in 1948, each worker pays 
out of his wage a flat-rate contri¬ 
bution—one which remains at the 
same level every week. 

The new scheme would make 
that a percentage contribution. So 
the more a man earned the more 
he would pay and, ultimately, the 
more he personally would get as a 
weekly pension. Employers and 
the State, of course, pay now and 
will pay in future some contribu¬ 
tion to the State pension fund. 

At the same time the Govern- 


Contiaued from page 1 

each child is presented with a small 
card with this message: 

The bearer has taken lessons 
with us and has made several 
emergency stops. He understands 
that df someone steps in front of 
a moving car, the car cannot stop 
dead, and there is likely to be an 
accident . lie promises to remem¬ 
ber this eveiy time he intends to 
cross the road , and thus save him¬ 
self from possible injury . 

It is not only children who are 


ment is also looking into various 
alternatives to the present system. 
Mr. Macmillan, the Prime 
Minister, recently studied them 
with a group of his Ministers. 

They met at Chequers, the 
Premier’s official country retreat in 
Buckinghamshire, for Mr. Mac¬ 
millan believes that “study week¬ 
ends” in the quiet of the country¬ 
side are an help to right thinking. 

The first of these Chequers 
weekends—this was the second— 
concerned defence problems, 
which the Premier discussed with 
the Inner Cabinet. From these 
talks emerged the big plan to 
streamline Britain’s armed forces. 

A third conference of the kind 
may be about foreign or home 
affairs. These talks are a useful 
addition to the regular Cabinet 
meetings held at 10 Downing 
Street. 


RED DEER IN THE 
DALES 

Red deer are grazing in the 
Yorkshire Dales again, and Farmer 
Eric Foster, of Little Newton 
Farm, between Skipton and Settle, 
is responsible for their return. 

At first the deer were inclined to 
stray, and Mr. Foster had to round 
them up after the day’s work on 
the farm. Eventually he persuaded 
them not to wander beyond the 
limits of his farm boundary, and 
now the animals come up to the 
farmhouse for titbits, their favour¬ 
ites being pieces of cattle-cake. 
But they do not come without an 
invitation, for Mr. Foster rings a 
handbell for their dinner-time. 


tempted to have their first lesson 
at this junior driving school. I 
watched one middle-aged man in¬ 
tently listening to young David ex¬ 
plaining the controls. 

“It looked so easy,” said the 
man afterwards. “Child’s play, in 
fact.” 

Child’s play it may be, but it is 
related to a matter of life or death; 
and if the accident rate in Brixton 
is reduced in the next few months, 
some of the credit may be due to 
Mr. Wilson—and his four children. 


ROME 

' Thirteen-year-old Paul Kent, of 
Amersham (Bucks), is always on 
the look-out for buried treasure; 
and the other day, on some waste 
land, he and his young sister found 
some pieces of tessellated paving. 

Children playing nearby said 
Paul’s find was “only a lot of rub¬ 
bish dumped there,” but Paul w'as 
sure he had found something of 
great interest. 

Carefully wrapping the pieces in 
a newspaper, Paul took them along 
to a local historian, who immedi¬ 
ately identified them as Roman 
work. 

“They looked just like ordinary 
pieces of concrete until 1 turned 
them over and saw' the colour,” he 
said. 

The historian, Mr. Edgar Pike, is 
records officer of the Amersham 
Society, which was staging an his- 
| torical exhibition, and the Roman 
fragments found by Paul and his 
sister had pride of place in it. 

The discovery has raised interest 
iii the exact site of a Roman villa 
or farmstead which people have 
been seeking for some years. 


GARLAND DAY IN 
DERBYSHIRE 

May 29 is generally known as 
Oakapple Day, but is called Gar¬ 
land Day in the Derbyshire village 
of Castleton. It is the occasion 
of an old ceremony now unique, 
although there is evidence that it 
tvas formerly practised elsewhere 
in the Peak District. 

Two men known as king and 
queen ride in procession through 
the streets, the “king” wearing a 
huge garland of oak leaves and 
flowers. 

Girls perform Morris dances in 
the street to a traditional tune 
played by the band. This has been 
nicknamed “Th’ puddin’ baked i’ a 
lantern,” after an old song which 
used to be sung to it. 

Some people hold that the tune 
is a survival of the Cornish Floral 
Dance which was introduced into 
Derbyshire lead-mining villages by 
miners from Cornwall. 

When the procession is over, the 
garland is hauled up to a pinnacle 
of the church tower where it is 
left to wither. 


WEED-KILLING ON WHEELS 

Dandelion Express is the name 
sometimes given to two special 
trains which are now engaged on 
weed-killing operations for the 
British Railways Midland Region 
until the end of June. They will 
travel more than 3000 miles and 
spray 200,000 gallons of chemical 
weed-killer over the tracks. 

The maximum speed is 25 miles 
an hour. 


British Museum centenary 

The famous reading-room at the 
British Museum is 100 years old, 
and an exhibition of pictures illus¬ 
trating its history is now on view. 
Among the host, of world-famous 
men who regularly used the read¬ 
ing-room were Thomas Gray, 
i Charles Dickens, Disraeli, and 
1 Lenin. 



AH eyes Gn one of the cars as it drives round the special track 


WHERE DRIVING IS CHILD’S PLAY 
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News from Everywhere 


A company has begun drilling 
for copper on the traditional site 
of King Solomon’s Mines in 
Northern Rhodesia. 

A television set with a 2-]-inch 
screen has been shown at an Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition in Sheffield. 
It was built by Stanley Clark, a 
young member of the research staff 
of aTocal steel firm. 

Boys of Lyme Regis Grammar 
School have formed parties to 
assist in work for the good of the 
town. 

Musical sisters 



Merrilyn Morris and her sister 
Caroline are the daughters of the 
Headmaster of Echelfortl Junior 
School, Ashford* Middlesex. They 
aTe also keen members of the 
school orchestra, and here wc see 
them practising. 


A Lambeth club formed to aid 
the aged and infirm recently heard 
of a crippled child who wanted 
burnt matchsticks to make models. 
So the club bought 21,000 matches, 
struck every one, and then sent 
them to the child. 

COIN COLLECTORS MEET 

The Annual Congress of the 
British Association of Numismatic 
Societies is to be held in Glasgow 
on June 7 and 8. The public will 
be allowed to attend on the second 
day. 

Mr. William Bunting has retired 
from Handsworth Colliery, Shef¬ 
field, after working in the mines 
for 70 years. Pie started as a pit 
lad of 12. 

THICK ICE 

Ice 10,000 feet thick has been 
discovered in the Antarctic by the 
United States Expedition. 

The work on the Port of Lon¬ 
don’s big new passenger berth at 
Tilbury Docks is now nearly com¬ 
pleted. It has taken four years to 
build. 

Stalingrad city council have 
been discussing plans for a school 
where children would be taught 
exclusively in English. 

RAILWAY FOR SALE 

The Wissington Light Railway 
in Norfolk, linking farms over 18 
miles of Methvvold Fen with the 
main line, is for sale. With it are 
six locomotives and nearly 200 
trucks. 


Cadburys want 3UOOO 
chocolate tasters 


to eat and report on 
chocolates every month 



Your friends will 
recognize you as 
a Cadbury Taster 
by your 
Official Badge 



Official Cadbury Chocolate Tasters 
are very important people; from their reports 
j Cadburys can judge which flavours are most popular 

HOW TO BECOME A CADBURY TASTER 


On the coupon are pictures of 3 famous 
Cadbury Chocolate Blocks numbered i, 2 
and 3. Which of these three Chocolate 
Blocks do you like best? 

In the spaces provided on the coupon, write 
the numbers of the three Chocolate Blocks 
in the order you would place them. Next give 
the reason why you like best the Chocolate 
Block you have put as your first choice.Then 
fill in your name, age and address, cut round 
the dotted line, and send the completed 
coupon, together with any Cadbury label, 
in a sealed envelope stamped with a 2Jd. 
stamp, to ‘Tasters’, Cadeury Brothers 


Limited, Dept. 23, Bournville, Bi«auno- 
ham, to reach Cadburys by June 21st. 

If the order in which you have placed the 
three Chocolate Blocks is the one chosen by 
the majority of entrants, and if the reason 
you give for your first choice is judged to be 
a good one, you will be officially appointed 
a Cadbury Taster. You will receive the 
Cadbury Taster Badge and the first of six 
monthly selections of Cadbury’s Chocolate. 

If you are not one of the lucky 1,000 this 
month, you will have another chance next 
month to become a Cadbury Taster. 



My third 
choice is 


N<r. 


Dairy 

Mm Milk Block 


2 Milk, Fruit & I 

Nut Block q# I 

I like Chocolate Block No..best because.. 


SURNAME.CHRISTIAN NAME.. 

ADDRESS.i.. 

...:...AGE . 

Cnfy boys and girls under 16 living in Great Britain or Northern Ireland can be Cadbury Tasters 
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ARCTIC OCEAN ' 



GREENLAND 




MINING companies 
are to explore about 
■250 square miles of 
; the black sands of 
Graham Island, one of 
the Queen Charlotte 
group of British Col¬ 
umbia. They contain 
iron ore, and tests are 
;to be made to find out 
whether the deposits 
are big enough to be 
worth extracting. 


The clocks above show time all over the world. Sun¬ 
light moves westward round the Earth, travelling 15 
degrees an hour. This means that every 15 degrees 
east of Greenwich the clock is one hour ahead, and 
every 15 degrees west is one hour behind. 


w- 


PEKING, formerly one of the 
few capital cities without a river, 
now stands on a man-made 
^waterway—the Yungting Canal. 
: *This new waterway, 133 feet 
wide, links Peking with the 
Yungting River, 16 miles away. 


AN EXPEDITION will leave England later this;: 
month to survey several hitherto unclimbed peaks; 
in the Colombian Andes. While there they will;! 
collect. plant specimens for the British Museum;! 
and Kew Gardens. 


AN AIR SURVEY is being carried,,.. 
out over 38,000 square miles^of Tan-! 

';£> ganyika and Bechuanaland. The sur-r 
vey, which should be completed by ||p! 
the end of July, will provide inform-;' 

:*;{!; ation for geological research and may;i;:^:;| 
,: :.lead to more intensive cattle raising. 


f INDIA is setting up round her exten-, . 
ssive coastline a chain of new and • ; ' 
; remodelled lighthouses, a task .which 
•; will-take many years. India can af-‘\ 

;! ready boast one of the world’s most.. ; : 
j; powerful lighthouses, near Visakhap- J 
!; atnam, with a range of between 30 
and 40 miles. 


new 

ZEALAND/ 


Picture-News 
and Time Map 


LEARNING TO SAIL 


Interest in sailing is no longer 
confined to coastal areas; there are 
more than 700 sailing clubs up and 
down the country, many of them 
using inland waters—rivers, lakes, 



On the Tay, near Perth 


reservoirs, and even disused gravel 
pits. 

There are thus plenty of chances 
for young people to receive in¬ 
struction. And the thrill of pitting 
wits and skill against the wind is 
something which rapidly takes hold 
of the beginner. 

A book to. whet the appetite for 
all this is called Plain Sailing, by 
Gabor Denes (Faber, 25s.). It is 
full of good photographs showing 
just what to do from the very first 
sail in a dinghy—and it is always 
youngsters who are pictured. 

The author leads hi^ readers step 
by. step from the handling of one 
sail to the management of two, 
always explaining why things hap¬ 
pen, until they reach the excite¬ 
ments of being one of the crew of 
a cruising yacht. He also usefully 
gives the address of the. Royal 
Yachting Association from which 
all information can be obtained, 
including the location of the 
nearest club. 


GEOPHYSICAL YEAR 
EXHIBITION 

The Science Museum at South 
Kensington has an exhibition 
illustrating the work of scientists 
during the International Geo¬ 
physical Year which begins in July 
this year and lasts to the end of 
December 1958. 

During this period scientists of 
over 40 nations are to make 
planned observations of land, sea, 
and air conditions. It is expected 
that this great enterprise will 
yield the most complete picture 
ever obtained of man's physical 
surroundings. 

At the Science Museum a collec¬ 
tion of the kind of instruments 
the scientists will use in their 
research is on view, and there are 
illustrations of earth satellites, high 
altitude rockets, and of such sub¬ 
jects as the weather, earthquakes, 
the earth’s magnetic field, the 
aurora, the Sun, cosmic rays, 
glaciology, and oceanography. 

Those of us who cannot reach 
this fascinating exhibition will be 
interested in a two-shilling illus¬ 
trated handbook published by the 
Stationery Office. Called Inter¬ 
national Geophysical Year, the 
book gives a general account^ of 
what is the world's greatest 
scientific project. 


IN THAT OLD PIANO 

Inside his piano P.C. Peter Bow¬ 
man'of Robin’s Hood's Bay, York¬ 
shire, found a ticket announcing a 
“covered carriage” Metropolitan 
Railway excursion to Crystal 
Palace. 

It was dated 1857!, 


TRUANT EAGLE 

An eagle which escaped from 
Edinburgh Zoological Park caused 
considerable excitement for several 
days before it was recaptured. 

People from all round Edin¬ 
burgh telephoned to say they had 
seen the bird, but each time the 
eagle had flown away before a zoo 
representative arrived. 

Then the eagle decided to return 
to the zoo, but just as a keeper was 
creeping up behind it with a net a 
woman screamed with excitement 
and away the bird soared again. 

Eventually it was seen in a 
garden, and a trail of meat was 
laid leading into a greenhouse. The 
eagle followed the meat inside, 
when the door was quickly shut. 


Eyes on the conductor 




Tristan Fry was taking part in a 
course for young orchestral play¬ 
ers organised at the Grey Coat 
Hospital School, Westminster. 
And here he is, being very careful 
to come in on the right beat. 


MILK MONTH 

June is the month of the great 
Dairy Festival. Exhibitions telling 
the story of milk from “grass to 
bottle” are being held in 18 towns 
and cities in England and Wales, 
and many scores of other places arc 
staging appropriate carnivals, 
dances, and cookery demonstra¬ 
tions. 

Many famous personalities, in¬ 
cluding Miss Zoe Newton, whose 
bright smile from posters and ad¬ 
vertisements has been inviting us 
all to drink more milk, will be 
visiting most of the exhibition 
towns. 

In London, a special exhibition 
telling the story of the capital’s 
milk supply is being held in the 
Battersea Festival Gardens from 
June 3 to 29. Posters in 20,000 
post offices throughout the country 
will give details of the Dairy 
Festival in your district. 


SERVICE FOR SAMUEL 
PEPYS 

The annual service commemorat¬ 
ing the burial of the great diary- 
writer and naval administrator, 
Samuel Pepys, who died on May 
26, 1703, takes place at his old 
parish church; St. Olave’s, Hart 
Street, this Wednesday at noon. 

In the presence, of the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs of the City of 
London, Sir John Braithwaite, 
Chairman of the London Stock 
Exchange, will give an address on 
Samuel Pepys, Amateur Musician, 
and music of the period such as 
Pepys loved to hear will be per¬ 
formed by the St. James’s Singers. 


Mersey Tunnel 

The road tunnel under the River 
Mersey is to have £280.000 spent 
on it during the next few months. 

Some £100,000 is to go to re¬ 
paving the coach way. Up to the 
present the surface has been a 
bitumen covering laid on iron sets. 
Both are to be removed and the 
whole way laid with asphalt. 

This may help to make the 
cleaning of the tunnel easier. Long 
trails of grease have been formed 
in the centre of the traffic-lanes,and 
efforts were made to find a solvent 


improvements 

to clear it. But anything which 
dealt adequately with the grease 
did harm to the bitumen surfacing. 

So the deposits have had to be 
cleared away throughout by scrap¬ 
ing, but with the asphalt it may be 
possible to use the solvents and so 
save labour. The relaying will take 
place at night-time through the 
next few months. 

Another large sum will be for an 
instrument recording the state of 
the air, a very important matter in 
this great-tunnel highway. , 
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ERNEST THOMSON WRITES ABOUT RADIO AND TELEVISION PERSONALITIES AND PROGRAMMES 

BBC PLANS ITS ARMCHAIR FISHING Prince Philip 

SCHOOLS T V Cameras on the trawler OXplailiS 


telerecordings suitable for 
classroom viewing? They are 
never so clear as direct T V, but 
the BBC means to experiment 
with them when its School Tele¬ 
vision Service makes its first 
broadcasts in September. 



Peggy Broadhe^d 


With Associated-Rcdiffusion’s 
Schools TV in full swing, the 
BBC has now given details of its 
own service. The programmes, in¬ 
tended for secondary schools 
throughout the United Kingdom, 
will go out five days a week. The 
timing will be 2.5 p.m. to 2.30 
p.m. so as not to clash with 
Independent TV. 

Monday’s broadcast will be a 
telerecorded repeat of Science and 
Life from the previous Wednesday. 
Tuesday’s lesson is Living in the 
Commonwealth, produced by 
Peggy Broadhead. Science and 
Life on Wednesdays will be pro¬ 
duced by Felicia Elwell. Spot¬ 
light, on Thursdays, will be a 
topical series with Ronald Eyre 
and Donald Grattan as producers; 
and Young People at Work, on 
Fridays, dealing with careers, will 
be produced by Donald Grattan 
and Margaret Ross Williamson. 
Miss Enid Love is general super¬ 
visor* of BBC Schools T V„ 


THIS ACCORDION IS 
SOEASY- 

y ou ST ™ 



FREE TUTOR WITH 
EVERY ACCORDION 

Just look at this magnificent “Easy to 
Play”—“Easy to Pay” BELL STUDENT 
Piano Accordion. Weighing only 81b. lOoz. 
it is a first-class instrument and ideal for the 
beginner. The Free,Tutor provided makes 
it possible to play the very first day and you 
can have one on 7 days’ trial if you wish. 

WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 

and illustrated lists giving terms for all types 
of Accordions, new and secondhand, for 
Cash, Part Exchange or easy Hire Purchase. 
Call or write now and if you would like 
details of the BELL STUDENT described 
above, please ask for Bell’s Catalogue of 
ITALIAN Accordions. 

BELL ACCORDIONS, Ltd. 

(Dept. CP.), 

157 Eweli Road, SURBITON, Surrey 

CALLERS WELCOIIE-OPEX ALL, DAY SA1S . 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
. Laboratory Equipment* , 
v Send 3d. stamp for Price List. 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN), 

60 Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 


Jf sailing makes you seasick, and 
you cannot bear the smell of 
fish, you can still enjoy a voyage 
with the Cornish fishing fleet—by 
television. This Wednesday even¬ 
ing, and again in Children’s TV on 
Thursday, BBC cameras will 
bring viewers pictures direct from 
a Brixham trawler putting out 
from Ncwlyn for the fishing 
grounds east of Wolf Rock. 

The trawler carries the complete 
T V camera unit of the B B C’s 
West Region, primarily for the 
Now programme on Wednesday. 
But Producer Peter Webber de¬ 
cided that, having got so much 


Shows from the Seaside 

Although school holidays seem 
a long- way off, there’s no 
reason why-viewers should miss a 
foretaste of the seaside in a whole 
series of. evening summer shows 
which the BBC are televising 
from Blackpool shortly. 

Producer Barney Colehan has 
plans to cover at least seven big 
shows, starting with a visit next 
Monday to Let’s Have Fun on the 
Central Pier. Two days later we 
can meet Lenny the Lion and 
Jimmy Clitheroe in Nap Hand at 
the Queen’s Theatre. Other shows 
will come from the South and 
North Piers and the Hippodrome. 

Letter to a Buccaneer 

J^obert Shawl who stars as Cap¬ 
tain Dan Tempest in A TV's 
The Buccaneers, has just received 
a letter written in beautiful italics 
on old-style parchment. It read: 

“Capt. Tempest, Sir, 

I offer me compliments and 
begs to inform ye that I haves 
on board a youngster who goes 
fair crackers at the sound of 
your slianty at 7 o’clock on these 
Saturday evenings; and the lad 
pesters me like mad (him being 
but seven years and a few 
months of age) by asking if ye 
be a real man. Of course ye be 
real, I tells him, but, I says to 
myself, how can I prove it? So, 
with this, and nought else, mark 
ye, in mind, I ask ye, and Taffy, 
and the rest of your bold crew, 
to accept the hospitality of this 
humble tavern and join me in a 
noggin of good Navy Rum any 
time ye may be in this towne of 
London . . . Should ye find that 
your commitments do not allow 
ye to accept, as I could well 
understand, then perhaps a 
signed photograph of ye and 
your, crew would appease thy 
* young buccaneer who holds your 
v humble host to ransome .. .” ^ 

This is a request that I am told 
the gallant captain simply could 
not refuse. 


equipment on board, it would be a 
pity to miss the chance of a second 
broadcast for young viewers. 

Signals from the trawler .will be 
picked up on Trenowan Down, 
above Penzance. There will be a 
T V camera up there, too, and if 
the weather is clear, it’s hoped to 
give telephoto views of the trawler 
as a coastguard would see her with 
his telescope. 

Rough weather or not, we can 
expect good pictures from the 
trawler itself. Even a sea mist 
would not prevent the television 
waves from the trawler's trans¬ 
mitter getting through. 





A view of Brixham Harbour 


All aboard the Pleasure Boat 


^he 'good ship Mapledurham, 
.well known on the Upper 
Thames, will have a complete 
mobile T V unit on board next 
Friday for the first of a new 
Pleasure Boat series in BBC 
Television. The engineers tell me 
the pictures will be radioed to a 
shore receiving station on a micro- 
wave beam just as in the University 
Boat Race. This time, though, the 


scene is much higher up river, near 
Windsor. 

Kenneth Horne will command 
the ship, with comedian George 
Martin and singer Michael Holli¬ 
day as his mates, and a crew of 
sailor girls. 

Each fortnight viewers are to be 
taken on a cruise in some different 
part of the country.' Plans include 
the Solent and the Norfolk Broads. 


Operation smallpox 


^ms is a watery week in B B C 
Television. Apart from live 
pictures from the Cornish fishing 
fleet on Wednesday and Thursday, 
and a Pleasure Boat excursion on 
the Thames on Friday, wc are to 
have a filmed documentary on 
Friday, showing how medical 
officers deal with a case of sus-. 
pected smallpox on a ship from 
Asia heading up the English 
Channel. 

With disease as the criminal, this 
is really a 48-hour detective story* 
Producer Norman Swallow has re¬ 
constructed on film the whole 
sequence of events from the 
moment smallpox is suspected 
until the patient is landed and 
despatched to an isolation hos¬ 
pital. With film cameraman 
A. A.. Englander, he boarded a 
ship off Devon, and we shall fol¬ 
low them up Channel and into the 


Qnly six weeks after his Com¬ 
monwealth tour talk in Chil¬ 
dren’s TV, Prince Philip returns 
to the BBC Television studios on 
June 30, this time for a far more 
ambitious programme dealing with 
the International Geophysical 
Year. The programme will be 
presented in association with the 
Royal Society. 

As you probably know already, 
the Year starts at midnight on 
June 30, when scientists of 57 
countries will be uniting to make 
special observations of our planet, 
including the interior of the earth, 
its surface, and the outer atmo¬ 
sphere. This world-wide survey 
will be the theme of Prince 
Philip’s programme. 

To help tell the story, he will 
have at his disposal live outside 
broadcasts from Britain and the. 
Continent, film specially shot in 
different parts of the Avorld, and 
special exhibits in the studio. 

First Test on 
Children’s TV 

rian Johnston will be giving a 
special commentary on Satur¬ 
day. when the England v. West 
Indies Test Match at Edgbaston 
forms part of B B C Children's 
T V. This is, of course, only one 
of many TV sessions at the Birm¬ 
ingham ground, beginning- this 
Thursday.' ' 

12,000 miles to see 
Mr Pastry 

"^Then news recently . reached 
Television House, London, 
that Mr. Pastry (Richard Hearne) 
would soon be packing his trunks 
after a successful season in Sydney, 
Australia, and returning to Britain, 
it was decided to capture him for 
I TV. 

Establishing a long-distance 
record for a TV producer, Ken 
Carter of Associated Rediffusion 


Thames to Hygeia, the Port of 
London Health Authority's float¬ 
ing headquarters at Gravesend. 
Here the suspected case, an Eng¬ 
lish passenger, is seen being taken 
off and sent to Denton Isolation 
Hospital, Kent. 

There are film shots in the hos¬ 
pital, at the test laboratory in 
North London, and at the Jolly 
Drayman, a sailors’ inn at Graves¬ 
end. 

Only the patient is an actor. 
.Everyone else in the film—doctors, 
nurses, medical inspection officers, 
and sailors—are people doing their 
everyday jobs. 

Smallpox Ts the most dangerous 
of “quarantirrable ” diseases, 
partly because jt is the most in¬ 
fectious, and also because ‘ only 
one person in four in the United 
Kingdom has been ^ vaccinated 
against it. • 



Richard Hearne 

flew the 12,000 .miles to Sydney 
and at once went into conference 
with our tousled and bespectacled 
friend. There and then they 
worked out the scripts for six 
weekly half-hour shows, starring. 
Mr. Pastry, to begin on June 24. 

There was no time to be Ibsi 
Richard Hearne gets back to Eng¬ 
land only about 48 hours before 
the first show goes on the Sir. * 
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THE MEN FROM 


THE WEST INDIES 



Clyde Walcott, Barbados 
(vice-captain) 



Rohan Kanhai, British Guiana 


Ceven years have passed since 
^ John Goddard last led his 
team of West Indian cricketers in 
a Test Match in England. On 
Thursday, accompanied no doubt 
by five of the players who then 
helped to defeat England, he will 
be taking the field again when 
the first Test begins at Edgbaston, 
Birmingham. 

John Goddard has with him a 
talented side, and although 
several of the players are little 
known in this country, there are 
five we know well and have every 
reason to respect. Sonny Ramad- 
hin and Alfred Valentine are 



Sonny Ramadhin, Trinidad 



Collie Smith, Jamaica Andy Ganteaumc, Trinidad 


back with us again, and it is well to 
remember that they were only twenty 
when they played havoc among Eng¬ 
land’s batsmen seven years ago. The 
'other three are batsmen who have few 
equals—Frank Worrell, Clyde Walcott, 
and Evcrton Weekes. Brilliant attack¬ 
ing play has made them one of the 
heaviest scoring trios in Test cricket. 

Nyron Asgarali and Bruce Pairaudeau 
have also played in this country—in 
Lancashire League cricket. Both open¬ 
ing batsmen, they will be certain to 
make full use of their experience of 
conditions in England. 

Andy Ganteaume and Rohan Kanhai 
are also formidable batsmen, and both, 
fill the role of reserve wicketkeeper. 
Kanhai, a stylish stroke-player, is only 
21, and considered one of the West 
Indies’ most promising players. The 
youngest of the party is Wesley Hall, 
aged 19, a medium-pace bowler and 
aggressive batsman, who plays cricket 
with gusto. 

He is one of the many all-rounders 
among the visitors, apart from Skipper 
John Goddard and Frank Worrell. The 
others are Denis Atkinson, who has 
previously captained the West Indians; 
Collie Smith, a young man who likes 
to “get on with the game,” and has 
already demonstrated how runs can be 
scored quickly; and Garfield Sobers, 
who first played for the West Indies at 
the age of 17, and has since been a 
regular member of Test teams. 


The fast bowlers arc Roy Gilchrist 
and Tom Dewdney, both noted for their 
stamina and both, making their first 



Frank Worrell, Barbados 


tour in. England. Gilchrist, only 
five foot six, must be the world’s 
smallest fast bowler, but he can 
put plenty of speed as well as 
bounce into his deliveries. 

Gerry Alexander is more 
familiar to us as a soccer full¬ 
back for England’s amateur team. 
But he is also a first-class wicket¬ 
keeper, and will not let his 
country down. 

In the cold days of early May 
these men from the Caribbean 
played aggressive and attractive 
cricket. With the sun on their 
backs they may well repeat 
their triumphal progress of 
seven years ago. 



Alf Valentine, Jamaica 



Garfield Sobers, Barbados 



Denis Atkinson, Tom Dewdney, Nyron Asgarali, Trinidad, and Bruce Pairaudeau, Roy Gilchrist, 

Barbados Jamaica British Guiana Jamaica 



Gerry Alexander, Jamaica 



Wesley Hall, Barbados 



Everton Weekes, 
Barbados 
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BROTHERHOOD OF 
THE LAND 

T HE National Federation of 
Young Farmers’ Clubs, 
formed just 25 years ago, has 
been called “ the movement 
which builds bridges that 
is, bridges between work and 
leisure, and between young 
people in town and country¬ 
side. 

This week, when Princess 
Alexandra attends the Annual 
Meeting at the Central Hall, 
Westminster, on May 30, she 
will hear how the 70,000 mem¬ 
bers of the 1500 Young 
Farmers’ Clubs form “ a 
brotherhood of the land.” 

According to the Young 
Farmers, the work we do in 
school, on the farm or in 
workshop and office, needs to 
be regarded as service to God 
and our fellows; and leisure 
activities like tool-making or 
public-speaking, dancing or 
drama, cattle-judging or 
rabbit-rearing, help us to get 
more fun out of our work. 

Like most youth organisa¬ 
tions, the Young Farmers’ 
Clubs are rapidly extending 
their international contacts. 
Each year sees more and 
more members travelling 
abroad. Meanwhile, Young 
Farmers from Australia and 
North America have been 
guests in this country. 

United in their striving to 
live a healthy, useful life. 
Young Farmers may take 
pride in representing a truly 
international brotherhood of 
the land. 


UNCLE TO 2500 
CHILDREN 

NJot one of the 2500 children 
in Glasgow Corporation 
homes knows the identity of 
“Uncle Jimmy,” who over the 
past few years has sent them 
money and gifts worth approxi¬ 
mately £1000. 

. Only the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow and his secretary know 
who the benefactor is, for he 
insists on remaining anonymous. 
But it is nice to know that when 
on holiday many of the children 
send postcards to their “Uncle 
Jimmy.” 

They are tokens of gratitude 
that must bring him untold 
'pleasure. 


In the bag 

American children can now 
n buy goldfish in watertight 
transparent plastic bags. The 
water contains chemicals which 
keep it pure enough for the fish 
to live for three weeks. 

In this country we shall prob¬ 
ably continue to make do with 
a large jam jar when we go 
shopping for goldfish, rather 
than ask Mother to bring home 
a bagful in her basket. 


Think on These Things. 

After His resurrection Jesus 
appeared to His disciples 
for a period of 40 days, and 
taught them “the things con¬ 
cerning the Kingdom of God." 
Then He told them that His 
work on earth, was finished, and 
that they would see Him in the 
old way no more. The time for 
His Ascension was at hand. 

But Jesus promised His 
disciples that He would be with 
them in. a new and wonderful 
manner. While He was on earth 
He was limited by space and 
time. But in future Jesus would 
be with His people everywhere. 

“I am with you always,” He 
assured them. And this promise 
was for ever: “unto the end of 
the world.” This means that as 
long as we live on earth, Jesus 
wilt be with us. 

Often as we work we can lift 
our hearts and remember that 
Jesus is near. 

O. R. C. 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Thomas Hood wrote: Of 
all games and sports, cricket 
appears to be the most trying to 
the temper, for a player cannot 
lose his wicket without being 
put out. 



Handbell leader 



The St. John’s Troop of Scouts 
at Egliani, Surrey, run a skil¬ 
ful team of handbell players. 
Eric Matthews, the leader, is 
also, a bellringer at Egham 
Parish Church. 


THEY SAY... 

T should like to be a shop- 
-F keeper in my old age. I think 
it would be an exciting and a 
moving job. The President of the 
Board of Trade 

T do not think any of us would 
^ wish to see another V.C. ever 
awarded, because that would 
envisage some other war, which 
no one wants. 

Brigadier Sir John 
Smyth , F.C., U.l\ 

Tf you are feeling young and 
•** adventurous, if you want 
your work to be remembered 
long after you are dead . . . be 
a civil engineer. For indeed 
the great ~monuments of civil 
engineering are likely to outlive 
most of the incidents of history. 
Lord Radcliffe of Werneth 

XX Je tried to eat raw mangold- 
wurzels but found them 
unpalatable, so we stewed them 
with a few nettles and dandelion 
leaves. 

A W.R.N.S. officer, after 
a survival course 


The warm voice 

YY7Y listened, as all boys in 
their better moods will 
listen, to a man who we felt to 
be with all his heart and soul 
and strength striving against 
whatever was mean and un¬ 
manly and unrighteous in our 
little world. It was not the cold, 
clear voice of one giving advice 
and warning from serene heights 
to those who were . struggling 
and sinning below, but the warm, 
living voice of one who was 
fighting for us and by our sides, 
and calling on us to help him 
and ourselves and one another.. 

Thomas Hughes , in Tom 
Rro m£s Schooldays 


Thirty Years Ago 

From the Children's Newspaper, 
June 4 , 1927 

Y^aptain Charles Lindberg, 
^ the 25-year-old American 
airman, by flying the Atlantic 
alone, rising at Long Island, 
New York, and arriving in Paris 
without a stop, has done an un¬ 
paralleled thing. 

Fortune favours the brave, 
sometimes, and it favoured this 
young man. He chose a machine 
which had but one pair of wings 
instead of two pairs, a mono¬ 
plane ; he had only one engine ; 
he would not carry wireless; he 
had no direct view of the course 
he flew, for he could not see in 
a natural way from his cockpit, 
but saw by a periscope of his 
own making and steered by 
compass ; he began his flight at 
31 minutes past noon on Friday, 
and flew for 33 hours 50 minutes; 
then descended, according to 
plan, at Le Bourget Aerodrome. 


KINDNESS RETURNS 

TTuring. a long life I have 
proved that not one kind 
word ever spoken, not one kind 
deed ever done, but sooner or 
later returns to bless the giver. 

Lord Shaftesbury 


JUST A FEW WORDS 

TTere is an entertaining way to increase your knowledge of 
words. Each numbered sentence below is followed by 
three answers or comments you might make ; but, in each 
case, only one is correct and shows that you have understood 
the meaning of the word in italics. To answer five or six 


oiiRliiiS 


A quiet corner of St. Clement 
near Truro, in Cornwall 


correctly is very good. 

1. A spherical object flew through 

the air. 

A—Saucer-shaped. 

B—Like a ball. 

C—Sharply pointed. 

2. His behaviour nauseated me. 
A—A pleasant surprise. 

B—Made me feel ill. 

C—Puzzled me. 

3. A panorama lay before us. 
A—A steep slope. 

B—A long avenue. 

C—A wide view. 


{Answers are given on page 12) 

4. He ate a frugal breakfast. 

A—There was not much of it. 
B—Cooked. 

C—Consisting of fruit. 


here for a 


5. I have lived 
decade. 

A—A lifetime. 
B—Ten years. 

C—Six months. 


6. I shall adhere to your plan. 
A—Keep to it. 

B—Object to it. 

C—Listen to it. 


Tfie Children's Newspaper, June /, 1957 

Out and 
About 


/Crossing the great park, we 
^ heard in an elm tree w the 
very voice of the summer after¬ 
noon. “ Crooroo-cru ,T the leaf- 
hidden turtle dove kept singing 
soft and low. It was the right 
voice, and next we noticed some 
cattle in the shade of a large oak, 
to provide the right picture for 
that summer hour. 

Five cows, only two of them 
standing, were all chewing 
thoughtfully and occasionally 
waving a lazy tail at the flies- 
They all seemed to think this was 
no afternoon to be wasted in 
violent exertion. We continued 
across the rich pasture, intending 
to go part of our way along a 
small river that winds round one 
end of the park. 

SUMMER VISITOR 

At first that endlessly repeated 
“crooroo-cru” pursued us. 
Although a gleam of the river 
showed between the trees, for 
another moment we thought of 
the turtle dove, which is only a 
summer visitor. Even in summer 
it is much less often seen than 
our bold and much larger wood 
pigeon, whose cooing is louder 
and without the soft “r ” sound. 
The turtle dove has less grey and 
more brown in the plumage, and 
the breast and throat are a warm 
light colour, almost pink. 

We forgot everything behind 
us when straight ahead there was 
a loud high-pitched whistle, and 
a flash of bright blue or green. 
We did not agree on-this at once, 
but as it was a kingfisher we had 
-heard and half-seen, nobody was 
wrong. Most of the back and 
head are bright blue, including 
the wings, but these may have a 
shimmer of green. 

COLOURED LIGHTING 

The kingfisher had heard and 
seen our approach and flown to 
another perch upstream so we 
did not see him again. But some¬ 
times one can, with patience, 
watch him fishing. When on his 
perch over the water, and not 
darting away like a streak of 
coloured lightning, he can be 
seen to have a bright red breast 
and a reddish brown belly, while 
the legs are red. A white patch 
each side of the neck, next to a 
red patch by the eye, is very 
noticeable. 

The female is as gaudy as the 
male bird, and perhaps the 
easiest way to distinguish one 
from the other is by the beak. 
The head and beak of both are 
very big for the bird’s size, but 
in the case of the male it is dark 
grey top and bottom, while the 
female's lower beak is red and 
only the top part grey. 

They are clever divers for fish 
and other water creatures, and 
just now most kingfishers are 
busy parents feeding their young. 
Sometimes young ones can be 
seen waiting for food at the 
mouth of a hole in the river 
bank. For kingfishers tunnel 
into the bank like this to make 
their nest,- which soon gets 
smothered with bits of old fish¬ 
bone. CD. D, 
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AN ENGLISHMAN 
AND HIS MUSIC 

Remembering Sir Edward Elgar 

With the birth of Edward Elgar, just one hundred years 
ago this week, it was as if a spring of music had begun 
to flow to last England for all time . 

Before he became famous, this country had the reputation 
abroad of being a land without music, so it was with 
joy that Englishmen welcomed a composer who was to 
re-establish the musical reputation their country had held 
in the 17th century. 


Edward William Elgar was* born 
on June 2, 1857, in a cottage on 
Broadheath Common, near the city 
of Worcester, where his father kept 
a music shop. 

The first of his compositions 
which have survived were frag¬ 
ments for a home-made play, pro¬ 
duced when lie was in his early 



Sir Edward Elgar 


teens, and they were developed 
later into the delightful Wand of 
Youth suites. 

Young Edward served in the 
shop, played the violin at concerts, 
gained musical experience as a 
local bandmaster, and gave music 
lessons. Gradually, as he became 
better known, he dropped every¬ 
thing else to concentrate upon 
composing. But it took a long time 
for his music to reach the concert- 
halls. 

He was a shy man who found 
discouragement hard to face until 
he married the wife who was to 
give him support and confidence 
until she died. 

The Imperial March, played at 
the Crystal Palace in 1897, was the 
first of his works to strike public 
fancy. He went on to compose Sea 
Pictures, which Dame Clara Butt 


was commanded by the Queen to 
sing at Balmoral in 1898; and when 
next year the great Hans Richter 
conducted his Enigma Variations, 
Elgar knew that at last he had 
arrived. 

In 1900 pame the great oratorio, 
The Dream of Gerontius, and the 
performance of this in Germany 
and its reception there made a 
great day for English music. 

In Edward VII’s coronation year 
Elgar's patriotic feeling stirred him 
into writing the Pomp and Cir¬ 
cumstance march in which the 
melody Land of Hope and Glory 
occurs. Words were written for it 
by the author, A. C. Benson, then 
a schoolmaster, as a Coronation 
ode. The song owed much of its 
popularity to Dame Clara Butt in 
the next few years. In 1907 Elgar 
received a knighthood. 

THREE CHOIRS FESTIVAL 

In 1908 came his first symphony, 
and it was followed by three of his 
finest compositions: the violin 
concerto, which Sir Henry Wood 
considered the best ever written; 
the second symphony; and the 
Falstaff music. More honours came 
his way, and in 1924 he became 
Master of the King’s Musick. 

The BBC commissioned a third 
symphony, but he never lived to 
finish it. 

Throughout his life Elgar’s 
name was firmly linked with the 
Three Choirs Festival, and both he 
and his father played the violin in 
the festival orchestra. The year of 
his birth saw this famous musical 
event being held in his home town 
of Worcester. How fitting, there¬ 
fore, that in this centenary year 
Worcester should again be the set¬ 
ting for the festival and for a 
special Elgar Week. 

Sir Edward Elgar died on 
February 23, 1934, and is buried 
at Little Malvern, Worcestershire. 



The cottage where Sir 
Edward Elgar was born 
at Broadheath, near 
Worcester, has a fine 
view of the hills round 
Malvern w here the com¬ 
poser lived when he 
become famous. The 
cottage has been 
arranged as a museum 
where admirers of the 
great musician may sec 
some of his personal be¬ 
longings, including the 
desk at which he com¬ 
posed. 



Now for the dancing pipers 

Dressed as pipers these young dancers of the Doris Holford 
Stage School at Morden, Surrey, are due to give their annual 
show at Wimbledon Town Hall next Monday (June 3). It 
will be in aid of charity* 


Honour to the father 
of Natural History 


On Thursday this week there 
will be celebrations in London to 
mark the 250th anniversary of the 
birth (May 23, 1707) of Carl Lin¬ 
naeus, the great Swedish botanist. 

He lived at a time when trade 
and travel were extending in many 
parts of the world and many new 
types of plant and animal were 
being discovered. An accurate way 
of naming and describing them 
which could be understood by 
scientists of any nationality was 
greatly needed. And what Linnaeus 
did was to find such a way. He 
made natural history clear and 
understandable. 

He worked out a system of plant 
classification based on the struc¬ 
ture of the species, in which the 
Latin name of each plant family is 
placed before what is called the 
specific name. 

This means that when, on May 
30, the Linnaean Society holds 
special celebrations in honour of 
the great Swedish botanist, and his 
manuscripts are displayed at 
Burlington House, visitors from 
any country in the world wall know 
what a speaker is talking about if 
he mentions, say, Ulex europaeus. 

For Ulex is. the Latin name for 
a familiar plant of the pea family 
and Europaeus is the specific name. 
And the English name? Gorse, 
which flowers in almost every 
month of the year. 

It is said that when Linnaeus 
visited England he was so thrilled 
by the sight of acres of gorse on a 
London common that he fell on 
his knees and thanked God. 

Linnaeus was fired with tre¬ 
mendous enthusiasm for the cause 


of science, and he once travelled 
4000 miles through Lapland and 
discovered a hundred new 7 plants 
that had never been described 
before. He was also deeply inter¬ 
ested in the ways of insects and the 
habits of birds. 

He wrote,, also, of the dangers of 
not washing the hands before eat¬ 
ing, and the need for sound 
hygiene in the home, ideas far 
ahead of his time. Whether ex¬ 
ploring caves or examining quick¬ 
sands, he always possessed im¬ 
mense curiosity. 

This ministers son from 
southern Sweden had the rare dis¬ 
tinction of making his name known 
all over the civilised world while 
still a young man. And perhaps no 
other scientist had so many por¬ 
traits made of him. Over 500 are 
known. 

His plant collections, library, 
and manuscripts were bought after 
his death, in 1778, by the British 
botanist, Sir James Smith, who 
founded the Lirinean Society for 
the development of natural history. 


Silent services 

A London church where no one 
sings and where no organ plays 
has just been re-dedicated by the 
Bishop of Southwark. It is St. 
Bede's Church for the Deaf at 
Clapham, the original building, put 
up in 1936, having been destroyed 
by bombs. 

All the windows are at the back 
of the church so that the light falls 
on the face of the minister and the 
congregation can see clearly and 
follow the services by watching the 
movements of his lips and fingers. 


Songs round a 
camp fire 

Camp fires call for songs and 
choruses, and the more of them we 
know the jollier will be our even¬ 
ings under the stars. But all too 
often someone starts a song and 
then “forgets how it goes on.” 
This can be avoided by obtaining 
the collection of Scout songs‘and 
yells called The Gilvvell Camp Fire 
Book (C. Arthur Pearson, 12s. 6d.). 
The ditties have been collected and 
arranged, “and on occasion in¬ 
vented,” by John Thurman, Camp 
Chief at Gilvvell Park, and Rex 
Hazlewood, Editor of The Scout. 

Most of the old favourites arc 
here—Old MacDougal had a 
Farm, There's a Hole in My 
Bucket, Abdul the Bulbul Ameer, 
O Jemima, and the rest; together 
with many uproarious numbers less 
well known, and a sprinkling of 
camp-fire songs from other lands. 

Altogether this is a merry book, 
not only for Scouts and Guides, 
but for everyone who finds singing 
round a camp fire as irresistible as 
1 singing in the bath. 


Queen Doreen 



The Borough of West Ham, 
London, has elected Doreen Jones 
of Leyton as Queen of Youth for 
the year. Doreen is a Civil 
Servant and also a keen member 
of the Girls’ Nautical Training 
Corps. 
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IT HAPPENED THIS WEEK—JUNE 1, 1940 


British Army saved 
from Dunkirk 



Sporting Flashbacks 
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MAN, SUT GRADUALLY, 

it became Limited i 
to the Coif links. 


first of a long 
line of Great 

BRITISH FILERS’ 
WAS 

W.6.GEORGE 

-BORN ISSS- 


AlTKOUGH A UFELONC 
MARTYR TO ASTHMA, 

HE WON 12 A.A-A. 
(CHAMPIONSHIPS 

AS A PROFESSIONAL (/$$(>) 
HE RAN THE MILE IN 
4 Mins. 12 V 4 seconds, 
WHICH STOOD AS A WORLD 
RECORD FOR MORE THAN 
30 HEARS .... AND IT 
WAS THE ONLY RACE 
FOR WHICH HE PUT IN 
Am TRAINING. 




A county cricket 

MATCH BETWEEN MIDDLESEX AND 
SOMERSET (LORD'S, IS 99) 

WAS ALL OVER IN 3 HOURS... 
Somerset & and 44 

MIDDLESEX .S6 

For Middlesex, albert trott 
took u wickets for 31 and 
J.T.HEARNE $ for 44 . 

•ft. 


HOLIDAY ADVENTURES 
ABROAD 


DOVER—The British Army is 
saved! That is tonight's wonder¬ 
ful news. “Operation Dynamo,” 
the code name given to the evacua¬ 
tion of the British Expeditionary 
Force from the beaches of Dun¬ 
kirk, has been a miraculous suc¬ 
cess. 

The withdrawal of the B.E.F. 
and the First French Army 
encircled on a strip of coast 
by the German Nazi Army began 
five days ago. The Germans threw 
in everything they had against our 
forces, and their five-day attempt 
to stop the evacuation reached a 
ferocious climax today in a four- 
hour raid on the beaches and the 
evacuation boats by planes and 
bombardment by land batteries. 

Heavy damage was caused to the 
craft ferrying our men from Dun¬ 
kirk across the Channel, but by 
this evening most of the B.E.F. 
had been withdrawn from the 
shores of France and the armada 
of rescue craft is now .picking up 
mainly French troops. 


Britain small craft of many kinds 
have come to rescue our Army 
from the enemy. Little passenger 
steamers, holiday boats, “puffers” 
from the Clyde, ferry-boats, fishing 
drifters, tugs, and lifeboats, and 
even one-man launches hurried to 
join the Navy’s destroyers, and 
often came under a hail of Nazi 
bombs and shells. 

The* little boats were manned en¬ 
tirely by volunteers. Fishermen, 
river boatmen, and amateur yachts¬ 
men responded to the call. The 
Port of London sent 34 lifeboats 
and 881 other craft. 

The whole operation was 
screened by naval forces, yet many 
boats were sunk by enemy sub¬ 
marines and high-speed motor- 
torpedo boats. 

The evacuation began on May 
26. Dunkirk’s port was bombed 
and blazing, so the embarkation 
had to be done on the beaches 
where there was only - one pier 
from which the men could get 
directly onto the ships. This was 
the East Pier, or Mole—a five-foot 


workable during the whole evacua¬ 
tion. Hundreds were killed or 
wounded along this pier, blit many 
thousands reached safety along it. 
When it was struck with bombs it 
was hurriedly repaired with what¬ 
ever came to hand—ships" gang^ 
ways, tables or planks. 

Those who did not use the East 
Pier were ferried in small boats 
from the beaches to ships anchored 
farther out in the Channel. Con¬ 
stantly machine-gunned, shelled, 
and dive-bombed, the soldiers 
waded through choppy water three 
and four feet deep to scramble 
onto the tiny boats. Many of 
them had marched and fought, for 
17 days with hardly any food or 
sleep. 

But Operation Dynamo, begun 
as a forlorn hope for only a few 
thousand men, ended by bringing 
back 335,000 troops to Britain. 

(On June 4 the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, in one of 
the memorable speeches of the 
war, told the Commons the story 
of the “miracle of deliverance,” 
but warned the nation that it was 
not a “victory.” Wars were not 
wan by evacuations, and Britain 
had now to carry on the fight 
against Hitler alone.) 


While students from halUa- 
dozen countries are studying polar 
exploration in Oslo this summer, 
young Norwegians may be taking 
a course in modern music. at 
Darmstadt, in Germany, or climb¬ 
ing in Austria. 

While students of 70 countries 
are offered 140 different vacation 
courses in Britain, English young 
people will be embarking on Sail¬ 
ing tours through Holland, coach 
trips through Scandinavia, canoe 
trips in Canada, or a course of 
study on the peaceful uses of 
atomic energy in Moscow. 

Details of more than a thousand 
programmes mapped out for 
travellers from all over the world 
are published in Vacations Abroad, 
a 5s. book issued by Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office for Unesco. 

Many countries offer special 
help to foreign students. The 
Youth Hostel - movement offers 
cheap accommodation, while Ger¬ 
man railways are granting a 56 
per cent reduction in fares. 

Denmark will welcome physical 


training enthusiasts at Sonderborg. 
students of labour relations at 
the cathedral city of Roskilde, and 
members of Young Farmers’ 
Clubs for a tour of the country. 
The historical tovvns of Germany 
are likely to be visited by many 
young people from Britain and 
France. 

Vacations Abroad is a book that 
reveals new horizons within the 
reach of the young. 


SALUTE TO THE 
FREE FRENCH 

Queen Elizabeth the Queen 
Mother is to unveil a plaque in 
London on June 15 in memory of 
the Free French forces, and their 
British comrades in the Resistance 
Movement. 

The plaque will be at No. 1 
Dorset Square, the very secret 
headquarters of the Resistance 
workers in England who planned 
missions to occupied France from 
1941 to 1944. 


This “miracle of Dunkirk” is 
actually the saga of the “little wooden path which, in spite of in¬ 
ships.” From all the ports of tensive enemy attack, remained 



British and French troops waiting on the beach at Dunkirk 


SAGA OF A SCOUT—new picture-version of the life 


Robert Baden-Pcvveli, born in London in 1857, was the 
twelfth child of a clergyman who was also a very distin¬ 
guished scientist and a Professor of Chemistry at Oxford. 


When he was only three he lost his father, and to his 
mother fell the task of bringing up a large family. But 
they were promising youngsters, and young B-P himself, 


story of the great B-P (1) 

after attending a school at Tunbridge Wells, won a 
scholarship to Charterhouse School, which, after his arrival, 
moved from London to Godaiming in Surrey. - 



Near Charterhouse School was an out-of- One or two’of his schoolmates were interested B-P was popular at Charterhouse. lie had During the holidays B-P often went sailing with his ‘ 

bounds copse where B-P first practised in his unusual pastime. In the copse he a great talent for. acting and mimicry, ancf ' elder brothers. Once, they were caught in a sudden 

scouting craft. Here he learned (in his own showed them how* to cook, in secret, over the at one school concert amused everyone storm off Torquay and tried to reach the shelter of 

words) “how* to move silently through diminutive fire of a buslinian, how 7 to use an . with his imitation of the French master Dartmouth. But they were driven back, and the 

the bush so that one became a comrade axe, how to walk across a gully on a felled giving a lesson—the master himself hot being eldest brother who had been appointed skipper because 

rather than an interloper among the birds tree-trunk. There he developed his love for present. Not brilliant at games, he was fond of liis greater experience in sailing, decided that their 

and animals that lived there . . . And the scouting. In this wood, he said long after- of football—generally playing in goal, and . only hope w f as to run before the wind to Weymouth, 

birds, the stoats, and the watervoles that I wards, 44 I gained most of what helped me*in was a keen member of the rifle club. Mean- Night fell before they were in sight of Portland Bill- 

watched and knew't ” after life to find the joy of living.” - while, he made steady progress with his studies. and the gale grew fiercer than ever. 

How will the brothers fight their way out of this predicament ? See next week’s instalment 
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On an unlawful expedition , Jen¬ 
nings and Darbishire attempt to 
explore an island in the middle of 
a river. They hire a rowing boat, 
but it is not until they are in mid¬ 
stream that Jennings confesses he 
is unable to row, 

6. Collision afloat 

THUrbishire stared at his friend in 
^ blank amazement. “Yon 
cant row! You mean you’ve 
never driven a rowing-boat 
before?” . 

“No, but I'll soon get the hang 
of it. Don't worry, Darbi. You 
just sit there and be a passenger. 
Leave the navigation to me.” 

Tn spite of this reassurance, the 
passenger refused to remain cool, 
calm, and collected. “Well, you've 
got a nerve, Jen. You invite me 
out on a boating expedition, and 
as soon as we get started you turn 
round and tell me-*” 

“I’m not turning round—it’s too 
risky in a little boat like this,” said 
Jennings. “And if you 
go' on fidgeting about 
like a cat on hot 
bricks you'll have the 
boat over. For good¬ 
ness’ sake, sit still.” 

“I can’t sit still; I’m 
too worried,” Darbi¬ 
shire continued in 
anxious tones. “Here 
we are, miles from land 
—well, twenty yards, 
anyway—and neither 
of us knows how to 
manage the - boat. 

Honestly, Jen, I’ve met 
some crazy maniacs in 
my time, but I reckon 
you take the silver 
medal for beetle-headed 
lunacy against" all 
comers! ” 

The little boat had 
been turning round and 
round in small circles 
while Darbishire was 
making his protest. 

Now, in response to 
Jennings’ clumsy at¬ 
tempts, it started drift¬ 
ing back towards the bank and 
bumped into the landing-stage 
with a slight thud. 


TAKE JENNINGS, 
FOR INSTANCE 

by Anthony Buckeridge 


if you’re both going to row, it 
might help matters if you were 
both facing the same way,” he 
advised. 

“Yes, of course!” Jennings 
agreed. “You are an ignorant 
bazooka, Darbishire. Surely you 
know you have to sit facing back¬ 
wards if you want to row for¬ 
wards.” 

“I can’t face backwards. I 
haven't got eyes in the back of my 
head!” the new oarsman pro¬ 
tested. 

At last, however, they were 



The skiff tipped over on its side, throwing its 
T elderly occupant into (he water 

properly seated and the boatman 
pushed the craft away from the 
bank. 


features of their oarsmanship and 
were able to keep the boat on a 
fairly even course. 

“That’s better! Now we really 
are going!” Jennings crowed hap¬ 
pily after some ten minutes of 
haphazard drifting. “Let’s pre¬ 
tend we’re in the Boat Race, shall 
we? .I’ll be Oxford and you be 
Cambridge.” 

“You can’t have both crews in 
the same boat. They’ve got to row 
against each other.” 

“That’s what We have been 
doing up to now,”’ said Jennings. 
“All right, then. Let’s pretend 
we’re shipwrecked mariners in a 
lifeboat miles from anywhere, and 
we’re trying to reach an unin¬ 
habited island.” 

“Wow, of course! Our island! 
I'd almost forgotten about that!” 
Darbishire exclaimed. 

Lost island 

Indeed, both the boys had been 
so absorbed in the flurry and tur¬ 
moil of trying to bring the boat 
under control that so far they had 
had no thought to spare for the 
real object of their expedition. 
Already they had frittered away 
nearly half their allotted time. 
There was not another moment to 
be lost. 

Jennings glanced up and down 
the river, and his brows met in a 
puzzled frown. The island was 
nowhere to.be seen. 

“That’s funny. It's gone,” he 
murmured. 

“It must be round the bend— 
farther upstream,” Darbishire de¬ 
cided. “Yes, now I come to think 
of it, we were on the other side 
of the boathouse when we spotted 
it last week. We’ve been rowing 
the wrong way all this time.” 


The boatman was surprised to 
see them so soon. “Forgotten 
something?” he inquired. 

“Er—well—you see-” Jen¬ 

nings racked his brain for some 
face-saving excuse. “What time 
did you say we had to bring the 
boat back?” 

Jennings takes advice 

“ Half-past three,” replied the 
boatman. He noticed Jennings’ un¬ 
skilful efforts to turn the boat, and 
added; “Two oars are a bit heavy 
for you, son. Why don’t* you take 
one apiece?”. 

Jennings was secretly glad of the 
advice. “Go on, then, Darbi. You 
can row if you like,” he offered. 

Gingerly Darbishire took one of 
the oars. At any rate, he told him¬ 
self, he wouldn’t be any worse at 
it than Jennings! 

The boatman watched their 
efforts with some concern. Had he 
realised before that the boys were 
complete novices, he might. have 
thought twice before hiring out his 
boat. Now, however, it seemed 
rather late to start raising objec¬ 
tions. 

“It's only a suggestion, like, but 


For a while their progress was 
erratic, and the boat veered first 
to port and then to starboard as 
each boy heaved on his oar and 
made no attempt to keep in time 
with his partner. 

“This is hopeless! I reckon we 
must be in a whirlpool or some¬ 
thing,” said Darbishire, resting on 
his oar. “We’re swirling round like 
a soapsud going "down the bath¬ 
room pipe.” 

“WeTe not dipping our oars in 
together—that’s why,” , Jennings 
pointed out. “Pull harder and 
take your time from me. Ready? 
Heave-ho! In—out! In—out! 
In- 

“Hey,'not so much of the 
heave-ho- ing. I haven’t come out 
after going in the first time yet,” 
his fellow-oarsman complained. 
“I’ve got to go carefully to start 
with. If this oar jumps out of the 
water before I’m ready, I shall go 
over backwards.” 

By this time the boat had circled 
its way out into the middle of the 
river where, borne along by the 
current, it began to drift down¬ 
stream. Gradually, by trial and 
error, the boys remedied the worst 


“Wow! That’s .serious. Let’s 
turn the boat round quickly.” 

It was then that they found 
themselves . beset, by further 
troubles. The friendly current 
which had befcn carrying them 
downstream so smoothly now 
proved to be an implacable enemy 
when they began to row against it. 
After five minutes of strenuous toil 
they found they had made no 
progress whatever. Rather the 
reverse; for they were now a hun¬ 
dred yards farther down the river 
and drifting past a private landing- 
stage at the end of a garden 
belonging to a riverside house. 

Don’t change horses ... 

“This is frantic!” moaned 
Darbishire. “We’ll never get back 
to the boathouse before our half- 
hour is up, let alone get past it 
and round the bend to our 
island.” 

“And what’s the boatman going 
to say? I haven’t got any more 
money to pay him for the over¬ 
time.” Worried now', Jennings 
prattled on: “Here, let’s change 
places, Darbi. We might get on 
quicker if I had the left-handed 
oar.” 
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“We’d better not move around 
while the boat’s out of its depth. 
My father says you should never 
change horses in mid-stream 
and—” 

“Oh, don’t natter, Darbi! I’m 
talking about changing places — 
not changing horses,” Jennings said 
irritably. “Although for all the 
use you arc, I’d just as soon have 
a horse in the boat as——” He 
broke off, struck by a sudden 
bright idea. “Yes, of course! 
They use horses to tow barges 
along canals, don’t they?” 

“What’s that got to do with-” 

“You could be the horse, Darbi, 
and walk along the bank towing 
the boat by the mooring rope.” 

“Well, I like the cheek of that!” 
Darbishire complained. “You 
invite me to come on’ a secret ex¬ 
pedition; then expect me to pay 
two shillings; then tell me you 
can’t manage the boat; then tell 
me I’ve got to trudge along towing 
the wretched thing like a beast of 
burden while you sit there saying 
k Gee-up ’ and ‘ Whoa-back ’!” 

Only, hope 

“We’ll never get back other¬ 
wise,” Jennings argued. “If we pull 
in at that landing-stage over there 
you can hop out and start pulling, 
and then we shan’t be more than 
ten minutes late, after all. Perhaps 
the chap who owns the boats won’t 
charge us for the extra few 
minutes,” Jennings sounded more 
hopeful than convinced. 

Darbishire glanced across the 
water and noticed that the landing- 
stage was no longer empty.. A' 
small,, elderly man in a linen jacket 


and panama hat was untying a 
skiff from its mooring-post. 

“It’s private property over 
there,” Darbishire demurred. 
“That old boy may not like us 
using his landing-stage.” 

“He won’t mind if we tell him 
it’s an emergency. Come on, 
Darbi, pull for the shore. It’s our 
only hope of getting the boat back 
without paying overtime.” 

They bent over their oars and 
rowed with grim determination. 
So engrossed were they in their 
task that they had no eye to spare 
for what was going on behind 
them, and failed to observe that 
the little man in the panama hat 
had boarded his skiff and was re¬ 
versing it into midstream. Like 
Jennings, the elderly oarsman 
failed to keep a watchful eye on 
the river and seemed quite un¬ 
aware of the presence of another 
craft. 

The crash 

For some moments the two 
boats headed straight towards each 
other. Nearer and nearer they 
came until they were only a few 
feet apart. 

Then Jennings glanced over hf* 
shoulder. “Wow! Help! Whoa! 
Stop! Full speed astern!” he 
shouted in sudden panic. 

The warning came too late. For 
the next second the rowing boat 
bumped heavily into the bows of 
the skiff, which lurched drunkenly, 
and then tipped over on its side, 
throwing its elderly occupant into 
the water. 

What further troubles will befall 
these two? See next week's instalment 


A CALENDAR 
OF STORIES 


by 

Lilian 

McCvea 


Here is a delightful and unusual collection of 
stories related to persons or events commemorated 
by notable days in the year.- The stories are 
preceded by short accounts of the legendary, 
religious or historic significance of the days, and 
of the customs that have grown up around them. 
Answers are provided to many questions of interest 
to both children and adults, such as why we have 
pancakes on Shrove Tuesday, how Valentines 
originated, and what lies , behind the activities of 
Hallowe’en and Midsummer Night. 8/6 net. 


PITMAN 


Parker Street, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 





Craze 

_ of the 

n Jh Century. 

GirAR^'X" 

_ WO AfOQW round 
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strum. ELVIS PRES¬ 
LEY, great U.3.A. Roek'n 
Boll Star, has his name 
on “ every one. Easy to 
play, simple free- Tutor, 
including carrying box. 
Nylon strings give good 
old Roek’n Roll and the 
Calypso effect. Colourful 
to a degree, made of Styrene 
for strength. Good tone, tunes 
accurately. Send 24/6, plus 
2 6.post. ELVIS PRESLEY 
UKETTE, with self-playiug 
apparatus incorporated, 10 /11. 
post, etc., 2/-. LISTS. TERMS, 



GREAT 
CAMPING 
OFFER 


RIDGE TENT SENT 


FOR 


4 '- 


BRAND NEW dc luxe "Safety" Tent. All ■ 
colours. Complete. Ideal Cyclists, Campers. 
Length 7 ft. 3 in. sleeping base x 4 ft. 6 in. 
wide x 3 ft. 6 in. high X 12 in. walls, all 
approx. Weight 31 lbs. Cash 55/* or 
4/* deposit and 6/* monthly. WITH ELY- 
SHEET 83/6, or 9,3 deposit and. 9,9 
monthly. Both carr. 2/6. LISTS, TEXTS, 
BINOCULARS. CAMERAS, WATCHES. 
KINGS. JEWELLERY. ETC. TERMS. 


fJjEADQUARTER and 


icwuiiiijwtira 


IDept. CN/9) 196,200 Coldfcarbour Lane, Loughborough June., London, B.E.5. Ctyen all Sat. I p.m. Wed, 
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LOOKING AT THE SKY 


NEWS FROM THE ZOOS 


The grand spectacle 
of Saturn 


$ at urn may now be seen in the 
late evening low in the south¬ 
east as soon as the sky is dark. The 
planet appears near several bright 
stars of the constellation of 
Scorpius, the Scorpion, but being 
the brightest of them all should be 
readily recognised with the aid of 
the accompanying star-map. As 
Saturn is travelling towards the 
right, or west, its apparent position 
will change during the next couple 


'■VI. • 

SATURN 


ic-^Beta 


fAntares 


of months to the extent indicated 
by the arrow. 

On Saturday Saturn will be at its 
nearest to us—842 million miles 
away—and at its brightest. More¬ 
over. the grand Ring System has 
opened out almost to its widest, 
and adds considerably to the 
brightness of Saturn as seen with 
the naked eye. On the other hand, 
the planet has a very low declina¬ 
tion f, or altitude, as seen from 
Britain this year, and this dims it 
considerably. 

Seen just now from southern 


lands such as Australia, Saturn 
appears not far from overhead. We 
must wait for 141 years before it 
is so well placed for observation 
in this country. 

Seen through an astronomi¬ 
cal telescope, however, Saturn is 
still a splendid object, the sphere 
of the planet appearing to float in 
the midst of the encircling Rings. 
So tilted that they present a com¬ 
plete oval and opened out to 
almost the widest extent they are 
ever seen from the Earth, they con¬ 
sequently appear about 2-'- times 
greater in length than in width. We 
are now, as it were, looking down 
upon the north or upper side of 
the Rings. 

MYRIADS OF MOONS 

The concentric Rings appear 
like a vast oval track of light en¬ 
circling the planet, and it reflects 
considerably more sunlight than 
does the globe of Saturn itself. 
This “track” is composed of 
myriads of little moons and moon- 
lets. We know this because where 
the great globe of Saturn shuts off 
the sunlight from a portion of the 
Rings they are seen to be dark; 
moreover, variations in their light 
also indicates that each little 
moonlct presents phases just as our 
Moon does. 

What a glorious sight it would be 
could we only get near enough to 
these magnificent Rings of Saturn! 

Continued at foot of next column 



-C N Competition Corner - 

CAMERAS TO BE WON! 

'J’here are sunny days ahead, and one of these 
“Conway” Box Cameras, complete with 
roll film, will provide fun for each of the five 
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winners of this week’s 
C N competition. All 
under 17 living in 
Great Britain, Ireland, 
and the Channel 
Islands may enter— 
free ! 

To try for. a prize, 
first cut out the picture 
and coupon together 
and paste them on a 
postcard. Then, when 
dry, use paints or 
crayons to colour the 
picture as carefully and 
imaginatively as 
possible. 

Fill in your name, 
age, and address on 
the coupon, ask an 
adult to sign it as your 
own work, and post to : 
C N Competition 
No. 16, ' 

3 Pilgrim Street, 
London, E.C.4 
(Conip.), 
to arrive by Tuesday, 
June 11, the closing 
date. 

A Prize Camera will 
be awarded for each of 
the five best colourings 
received, age being 
taken into account. 
Large Paint Boxes 
for the ten next best 
entries. The Editor’s 
decision is final. 


ADOPTION AT 
WHIPSNADE 


\ Sambar deer that has just been 
born at Whipsnade is causing 
some amusement. “It so happens,” 
Mr. E. H. Tong, the superinten¬ 
dent, explained to me, “that tem¬ 
porarily wc have three female 
white-bearded gnus in this deer 
paddock. Immediately the fawn 
was born, the gnus gathered round 
and seemed to hold a conference. 
As a result, they appear to have 
decided to adopt the fawn. 

“Luckily, the mother Sambar 
apparently has no objection to this 
arrangement. In fact, she is find¬ 
ing it rather useful. For whenever 
she wants to feed she now wanders 
off, leaving her infant in the care 
of the three gnus, who keep a 
watchful eye upon the youngster 
until their mother returns. The 
fawn, too, seems to have accepted / 


Bat-watcher 



Sindy Morrel was left to guard 
Daddy’s bat while he was playing 
in a soft-ball match between U.S. 
Marines and U.S. Navy teams in 
Hyde Park, London, recently, 
Sindy conies from Philadelphia. 


Continued from previous column 

Think of their vast extent, the 
outer track or Ring A, as astrono¬ 
mers call it, extending for over 
500,000 miles and composed of a 
never-ending swirl of moons, all 
speeding the same way and at a 
great rate! They complete this 
great journey of 500.000 miles in 
something under 20 hours . 

The inner moonlets of Rings B 
and C travel round still faster, and 
it is believed that many collisions 
occur between them. The width of 
these vast tracks vary, outer Ring 
A averaging 10,000 miles, and 
Ring B usually something under 
16,000 miles. The space between 
them averages about 3000 miles. 

The moonlets of the third Ring 
C (the inner one) are spread farther 
apart, and so permit the stars and 
the bright globe of Saturn to shine 
through. Though all the grand 
array of these myriads of moonlets 
are spread out for such vast dis¬ 
tances, the Rings are less than 100 
miles thick. G. F. M. 


these ‘ aunts,’ and is perfectly 
happy being left in their care. 

“It is one of the oddest ‘animal 
friendships ’ we have had here,” 
Mr. Tong added, “and we rather 
hope it will endure, since it is giv¬ 
ing visitors much amusement. 
Normally, of course, Sambar deer 
(which are an Asiatic species) and 
gnus (which hail from Africa) 
would never meet. It is indeed 
pleasant to find the animals getting 
on so well together.” 

THEIR BIG FAMILY 

The first large brood of fish 
hatched this year at London Zoo’s 
aquarium has just been bred in 
one of the exhibition tanks. It is a 
family of Blue, or Texan, cichlids, 
small tropical fish. The cichlid 
tank in the tropical hall has been 
much in the limelight of late owing 
to the curious behaviour of the 
father cichlid. Day after day he 
was to be seen “digging” in the 
sandy bed, by sucking up small 
quantities at a time and “blowing” 
it .out elsewhere. When he had 
made a sizable pit his mate duly 
laid her eggs there. 

Now the eggs have hatched, and 
the hole can barely be seen for 
baby cichlids. “There must be at 
least a couple of hundred,” an 
official told me. “No losses have 
occurred up to the present, and the 
father cichlid. is showing himself 
to be a very protective parent. He 
spends nearly all his time on guard 
over the ‘nursery,’ and if one of 
the young fish strays, he just sucks 
it in his mouth and ‘ blows ’ it 
back into the fold.” 

COCOONS FOR THE BIRDS 

A large colony of red wood- 
ants, recently dug up in a coppice 
at Burnham Beeches and now in¬ 
stalled on two islands at the insect 
house, is already busy nesting 
inside a rotten log installed on one 
of the islands. Soon now, officials 
expect some hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of pupae to be laid. And 
many of these are already being 
“earmarked for use at the bird 
house. 

“Ant pupae, in the form of tiny 
white cocoons, provide special 
nourishment for some birds, 
especially tropical species,” said 
Overseer George Ashby. 

SHOWING THE WAY 

Mr. Cecil S. Webb, who for 
some time after the war was 
curator-collector at London Zoo, 
and who recently went out to live 
in Kenya, is likely to collect birds 
for the London Gardens again. 

“Among the birds are tourac- 
ous (one of the plantain-eaters) 
and barbets,” said an official. “But 
the one we most want is a species 
we have never yet exhibited at 
Regent’s Park. This is a honey- 
guide. 

“The honey-guide is a small, 
cuckoo-like bird which actually 
guides animals * such as ratels, 
which feed on bees, to the bees’ 
nests. Humans also are guided to 
a nest by this bird. But it is very 
difficult to catch.” Craven Hill 
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YOU can 
build this 
MODEL 



BUILDING KIT 

It enables you to build Garages, 
Houses, Railway Stations, Signal 
Boxes, or from your own imagination. 
AH railway models will fit “ O ” 
gauge scale. Buildings can be per¬ 
manent, or dismantled by merely 
soaking in water and the bricks 
used again and again. 


To s\\ owners of 
BRICKPLAYER KIT 3 

If you want to convert your Kit 3 into 
Kit 4, which enables you to build six 
additional models, ask your dealer for 
Accessory Outfit 3A at 26/- 


BRICKPLAYER KITS AT 26/- AND 48 9 
ARE AVAILABLE FROM GOOD TOY¬ 
SHOPS, HOBBY SHOPS, AND DEPART¬ 
MENTAL STORES. 


If your dealer cannot supply, write for 
address of nearest stockist to ; 

J. W. SPEAR & SONS LTD. 

(Dept.C), ENFIELD, MIDDLESEX 



We offer YOU an ultra-rapid British- 
Made Gratispool film FREE! So that 
you may try the amazing Gratispool 
Developing and Printing Service. NO 
“CATCH.” Send this advert, with 
name, address and 6d. stamp to cover 
postage, packing, etc. Free film will 
be sent by return. THESE SIZES 
ONLY—620, 120 and 127. Famous 
for 20 years. 

GRATISPOOL LTD. 

(Dept. C.N.4), GLASGOW, C.1 


We will give over 

100,000 STAMPS 

TTHTTF’ this month. Have you 
■** had your share ? Write 

today for your parcel of 200 stamps 
which will be sent ABSOLUTELY 
FREE to everyone who sends 5d. 
in stamps and asks to see our dis¬ 
count Approvals. Take advantage 
of this offer now and increase the 
size and value of your collection. 
Please inform your parents. 

P. OWEN (CN) 
HEYSOMS AVE., GREENBACK, 
NORTHWICU, CHESHIRE. 


AUSTRALIAN OLYMPIC STAMP 
AND 20 BRITISH COLONIAL AND 
FOREIGN STAMPS 

Including latest issues of Queen’s reign free 
to all requesting my Bargain Approval Books 
of stamps and enclosing 2td. stamp. Readers 
in Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, West 
Indies, Canada, U.S.A., write to me enclosing 
6d. in stamps of your country for my Special 
free packet and Approvals. Tell your Parents. 
C. J. CANNON 

16 Coldsmid Rond, Tonbridge, Kent, England 
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Stuart Mackenzie, 22-year-old 
Australian oarsman, who won 
a silver medal at the Melbourne 
Olympics, recently retained his 
Australian sculls title in Brisbane. 
He will be coming to this country 
in a few weeks’ time to prepare 
for his attempt to win the Dia¬ 
mond Sculls, at Henley. 

First time 

r jHE England Women’s cricket 
team which is to play in Aus¬ 
tralia and New Zealand during the 
1957-58 season is to practise at the 
nets at Lord's on July 29—the first 
time English women have been 
allowed to play there since the 
ground was opened in 1814. 

Experts are predicting a bright 
future for 16-year-old Harry 
Jackson of Portsmouth, who re¬ 
cently won the Meon Valley Road 
Cycling Race, in spite of crashing 
during the event. Although he lost 
two minutes because of the acci¬ 
dent, he remounted, set off in pur¬ 
suit of the leaders, and just got his 
wheel in front at the finishing line. 

J£oy Cruttenden, one of 
Britain’s leading long-jumpers, 
may end his athletics career later 
this summer. A civil engineer with 
the Admiralty, he goes to Gibraltar 
in September for three years’ duty. 
A football injury which he got last 
year forced him to give up 220 
and 440 yards running and con¬ 
centrate on the long jump. 


250-mile swim 

J^mosio Albertondo, famous 
Argentinian long - distance 
swimmer, recently became the first 
man to swim from Rosario to 
Buenos Aires, nearly 250 miles, 
down the River Parana, in just 
over 80 hours. Many swimmers 
had tried during the past 25 
years to achieve this amazing feat, 
only to be beaten by tides and 
currents. 


JyEXT season Wolverhampton 
Wanderers may have a 17- 
year-old South African, Cliff 
Durandt, playing for them. While 
on tour in that country, the 
’’Wolves” persuaded this promis¬ 
ing young player from King 
Edward VII School, Johannesburg, 
to become a professional. CliiT is 
also an outstanding athlete, hav¬ 
ing won both sprints and mile 
races in South African schools 
events. 



Y OUNG Ruth Porter of Bristol 
is the new Gloucestershire 
Ladies’ Golf Champion. Ruth is 
now a triple title holder, for she 
also holds the British Girls’ title 
and the South Western Counties 
Championship. 

Jimmy Scoular, the Newcastle 
and Scottisli international 
soccer half-back, regards bowls as 
part of his summer training. He 
is quite an expert, too, and is com¬ 
peting in several open tournaments. 


Ho MONACO FREE! 

Including brand neivset Commemorating 

THE BABY princess 

— - CAROLINE 

Also Giant Prince Rainier and Qtlier 
unusual Commemoratives. 

In all 10 fine stamps from the tiny 
Principality. ABSOLUTELY FREE ! 

Just send 2|d. for postage and ask 
to see our popular Sterling Discount 
Approvals. Please tell your parents. 

Sterling Stamp Service 
(Dept, CN 31), Lancing, Sussex 



MALTA GEORGE CROSS 

51 stamps FREE 

Do YOU KXOW that Malta has issued 
a stamp showing the George Cross, 
awarded to the Islaud fox* the gallantry 
of its inhabitants during the War, and 
that the stamp is now obsolete after 
being available for only one week. 
That we will send this stamp to YOU, 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, together with a 
packet of 50 Whole World Stamps. Just 
ask to see our Superior Discount 
Approvals, enclosing 2id. stamp for 
postage. 

WRITE TODAY—RIGHT AWAY 
for this wonderful FREE GIFT 

Please tell pour parents , 

M. HUTCHINSON (33) 

BARHAM, CANTERBURY 


! '.CHOICE OF FIVE GIFTS !! 

Request my Approvals, send 3J- postage— 
and choose OXE of the following gifts: 

lOO World (including pictorials) 

50 Britisli Colonials 
25 Queen Elizabeth Issues 
20 World Comments, (incl. Olympics) 
15 LARGE Pictorials 
You may have extra packets at 6d. each— 
all five packets for 2/* post free. 
Tell your parents. 

J. B. MORTON (C.W.2), 182 Waiter Rd. t S.E. 14 

STAMPS ON APPROVAL 

BRITISH COLONIALS. These Include mint 
OR liew issues. 

GREAT BRITAIN. J-’ SC(1 selection, carlics 

-- — to modern. 

Send now for the selection which interests 
YOU. PROMPT & INDIVIDUAL ATTENTION. 
-TOST FREE -- 

Parents* signature please if un.ler 14 years. 
ALBUMS. CATALOGUES, ETC. 

BENNETT, 44 Darrel Rd., Retford, Notts. 


STAMP PACKETS OF QUALITY 


10 Barbados 
10 Ethiopia 
10 Zanzibar 
100 Germany 
100 Switzerland 
10 Trinidad 
25 Siam 
10 Iceland 
10 Ilong Kong 
10 Cyprus 
10 Libya 
10 Konya 


(All Different) 

50 Xew Zealand 2/6 


2 /- 
2 /- 
2 i'¬ 
ll- 
31- 
til- 
1/9 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 
1/3 
1, 


10 Belg. Congo 
25 Ceylon 
10 Jamaica 
25 Philippines' 
25 Ecuador 
100 Gt. Britain 
10 Triangulars 
25 JIalaya 
10 Mauritius 
100 China 
25 Egypt 


1/3 

1/6 
l/- 
1/6 
1/3 
8/6 
1/6 
1/6 
1/3 
1/6 
1 /- 

100 WHOLE WOULD—our own make and 
finest quality obtainable, 2/- packet. 
STAMPS BY WEIGHT, on paper, as collected 
from all parts of the World, 5/6 per 4 ozs. 
Perf. Gauges 9d.; Tweezers 2/6; Pocket 
Books 2/•; Hinges 1/3 —1,000. 
POSTAGE 2Ad. EXTRA ON ALL ORDERS. 
Lists sent on receipt of 2d. stamp. 

J. A. L. FRANKS 

7 AMington St., Victoria, London, S.W.1 


MATCHBOX LABELS 
CHEESE LABELS 
LA ROE PICTORIAL STAMPS 

On Approval, hundreds different at a penny 
each. (Youug applicants must enclose written 
permission of parent or guardian.) 

CIGARETTE CARDS 

1,700 different sets. (Price list 6J. post Jree.) 

Mrs. M. B. SMITH, 

The Bungalow, Old Park Farm, Devizes, Wilts. 


British Colonial, Foreign Spacefilled, 
15 a Id. Pictorials, Commemoratives, 
Colonial, Foreign, id., £d.. Id. 

• Postcard secures hundreds of 
Approvals. 

Juniors should consult parents before applying. 

PILGRIM 

25 ALTON RD., WALLISDOWN, 
-BOURNEMOUTH- 


Like a 
butterfly 

One of Britain’s out¬ 
standing swimmers is 
15-year-old Tina Barry 
of Stoke Newington, 
North London 4 holder 
of the British Junior 
220 yards free style 
record. Tina is also an 
expert at the butterfly 
stroke, as we see here. 


Jn a new book called Basic Net¬ 
ball * (University of London 
Press, 5s.) expert Mary Bulloch 
writes on many aspects of the 
game, including advice to coaches 
and running a tournament. The 
book, is illustrated with scores of 
first-class drawings, explaining 
rules as well as technique. 

At last 

Jr is eighteen years since the 
Kent pole-vault champion was 
presented with his annual trophy. 
Missing since 1939, it was dis¬ 
covered the other day in a strong¬ 
room at Woolwich, and will be 
presented to the winner at the 
Kent Athletics Championships at 
Erith on Saturday. 

y/iVv’is Jones, who helped Leeds 
to win the Rugby League Cup 
at Wembley last month, scored 505 
points during the season just ended. 
He thus became the first player in 
the history of the Rugby League 
to pass a total of 500 points in a 
season, and beat the previous 
record of 435, set up 23 years ago. 
Lewis Jones has been playing as a 
professional with Leeds since 1952, 
after he had won ten Welsh Rugby 
Union caps. He is among the 
British Rugby League World Cup 
team who leave for Australia this 
week. 

Edgbaston’s Test 

'JTie Test Match against the West 
Indies which begins on Thurs¬ 
day at Edgbaston, .home of War¬ 
wickshire C.C.C., is the first Test 
played on this ground since 19291 
Edgbaston takes its place among 
the Test grounds this year instead 
of Old Trafford, Manchester. Eng¬ 
land won the first Test of the last 
series against the West Indies in 
1950, and it was in this match, at 
Manchester, that Godfrey Evans 
scored his maiden Test century. 

^ top-class lawn tennis player 
and now' a critic, Susan Noel 
has had excellent opportunity to 
study the game, as she shows in 
Instructions to Young Tennis 
Players (Museum Press, 10s. 6d.). 
She describes how to make the 
various shots, and also gives a lot 
of information on joining a dub, 
equipment, umpiring, and so on. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF LE 



^Slhc 


/ 


1930 was an exciting year at Le Mans. In 1928 and 1929 this famous 
24 hour International Motor Race had been won by the famous * 
Bentleys. Could they, everyone asked, bring it off for the third 
successive year? The major threat to success was the. amazing Caracciola 
in his gigantic white Mercedes. Right from the start Caracciola led, 
closely pursued by his six Bentley opponents. Once, Tim Birkin 
in a Bentley managed to get in front of the German car — but not 
for long. Caracciola, travelling at incredible speed, soon took 
over the lead again, only to be chased now by Sammy Davis in 
another Bentley. Darkness fell and still the battle raged. First one 
Bentley, then another drove t ho Mercedes relentlessly on until 
finally at 2.30. on the Sundaj r morning, after almost 10 hours of 
continuous driving the great Mercedes broke down under the strain, 
and Caracciola retired from the race. So it was that the Bentleys 
brought off their third successive win. 


TYRES 


711/114 



FAMOUS FOR ITS 

SUPER ROLL-TOP 

NOW BETTER 
THAN EVER! 

Attractive moulded 
plastic in gay 
colours. Complete 
with top quality conten 
including : Mapping Pen. 

School Penholder, Eraser, Note Pad, 
Drawing Pencils, Spare Nibs in tube and 
10 •• LAKELAND ” COLOURED CRAYONS. 
(A silllustrated) .. .. Price 24/6 
Also the JUNIOR PENCIL BOX 
Complete with contents PriCC 10/6 
From STATIONERS, TOY SHOPS & STORES 
Sole Distributors; BRITISH FENS LTD., 
* Pedigree * Pen Works, SMETHWICK, 
Birmingham 4. And 134 Old Street, E.C. I 


V}A/ame to Remember 




SEND FOR YOUR 
FREE BOOK TODAY 


Here’s a 16 page book that tells you all 
about SAFER CYCLING — the Rules 
of the Road, how to pass the Proficiency 
Test, how to signal, how to brake. 
Fully illustrated with photographs and 
clear illustrations. All you need do is fill 
up the coupon and enclose a 2d stamp 
for postage. 


To: 


fsbrax 




LIMITED 


110 ORMSIDE STREET, OLD KENT ROAD, LONDON, S.E.IS. 

Telephone: XEW CROSS 6785/6. 

Please send me my copy of* SAFER CYCLING*. I enclose 2d stamp for postage. 


MY NAME IS.. 
ADDRESS. 
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A WASHOUT SPOT THE . . . 


“ J-J°vv did you like my speech on 
the agricultural problem?” 
“Oh, it was all right. But a few 
days’ rain would have done more 
good.” 


BIRD'S-EYE VIEW 
£ BIRD WATCHER out in 
Quebec 

Was given a very sharp peck 
By a bird who said: “Why 
Am I under your eye? 

I’m so nervous, my nest is a 
wreck ! ” 


TONGUE TWISTER 


millipede as he curls into a ball, 
doubtless hoping to escape notice. 
Gardeners are well acquainted with 
this pest, but-other people some¬ 
times confuse 
mi11 i pedes 
with centi¬ 
pedes. This 
is a pity, be¬ 
cause the latter are as useful as the 
others are mischievous. 

A millipede is sluggish of move¬ 
ment and his leaden or yellowish- 
coloured body is round. The 
centipede is a lively fellow; his 
body is inclined to be fiat, and he 



§ay three times quickly: The - is a shade of brown. 

slim snake sluggishly slithered Millipedes are vegetarians and 
over the slushy snow. wreak havoc among growing plants 

and crops. They can be trapped by 
POINTS OF VIEW boring a hole in a turnip or similar 

Jt is said that no two people are vegetable. This is buried in the 
alike. Most probably both of soil, and when dug up later milli- 
them are glad of it. pedes will be found within. 


MAKING A MATCHBOX COTTAGE 



JJere is a way' of making 
a delightful cottage 
to hold two matchboxes 
from three pieces of card. 

The large piece of card 
(A) is gummed over the 
boxes to form the roof 
and two walls. Two more 
pieces of card (B) are cut 
as shown and glued into 
place like (C). You then 
paint in your brickwork, 
tiles, windows, and door. 


I WISH I WERE A WIZARD 


£ wish I were a wizard, because 
if that could be, 

I'd do a lot of magic for all my 
friends and me. 

I’d fly up through the rainstorms 
and go and see the sun, 

And send down rays of friendship 
from me to everyone. 

I'd have a new toy engine, a 
watch, a teddy bear, 

And give a lot of presents to 
children everywhere. 

I'd have a magic fishpond, with 
fish of every hue. 

And sweets, ice cream, and candy 
bars,' and lots of apples, too. 


I’d visit Father Christmas and 
look at all his toys, 

And find out how he made them 
for all the girls and boys. 

I’d get a special; present for my 
dear Mum and Dad, 

And try to cheer up anyone who 
was forlorn and sad. 

Fd have a little puppy dog and 
take him everywhere: • 

He’d be a pal and company for 
my dear teddy bear. 

If I could be a wizard, I'd have a 
lot of fun 

And try to- see that all my joys 
were shared with everyone. 


ALL TREES 

'JYie answers to the following clues 
are all trees. Can you name 
them? 

Container; smart; left after 
burning; waste away; sounds like 
something found at the seaside. 

FORM A CHAIN 

(/Jan you form a chain of words 
with these objects/ rearranged 
in their correct order, so that the 
last letter of one word is the first 
letter of the next? ' 


OUT OF PEACE 

'YY’hich of the following is out of 
place? 

Charles Ross, Granny Smith, 
Russet, Victoria. 

ANSWERS IN A LETTER 
JhiE clues all suggest an answer 
which can be given with single 
letters of the alphabet. Can you 
say which ones? 

Insect; ocean; river; part of the 
face; bird; vegetable; long line of 
people; drink; animal; question. 



FUN AT THE FAIR FOR JACKO AND CHIMP 



and Bouncer raced round and round, keeping up with them. As Jacko after¬ 
wards remarked: “There was fun for everyone—enough to go round.” 

BEDTIME TALE 

BILLY BECOMES AN ARTIST 


JJilly was puzzled. “You mean 
to say you painted it?” he 
repeated. . 

He had gone to Paul’s house to 
find him with paint brush in hand, 
his paint box close by, and a 
beautifully drawn and coloured 
picture in front of him. 

“Yes. Jolly good, isn’t it?” said 
Paul. 

Shaking his head in amazement, 
Billy went across the road to see 
Jean—and found her painting. 
“ Don’t you think . I’m a wonder¬ 
ful painter?” she said, holding her 
book out for Billy to see. 

It was . indeed wonderful, 
thought Billy. It looked as if it 
had been cut out of some picture 
•book. And yet it couldn’t be that, 
for he had seen Jean with the brush 
and a jar of water by her side. 

But try as he might when he. got 
home, he could not make a paint¬ 
ing like Paul’s or Jean’s. His 
people didn’t look at all like real 
people, and when he tried to paint 
them the result was a bit of a mess. 

“Does it take long to learn to be 
a painter?” he asked Mummy as 
she came into the room. 

“Years and years,” she said. 
“But here’s something that will 
help to make the time seem to pass 


MOTHERS AND BABIES 
H ERE are the names of animals 
and their babies. Can you 
put the right baby with the right 
mother? 

Cat, foal, deer, cub, cygnet. 
Iamb, sheep, hare, dog, fawn, 
kitten, horse, swan, leveret, tiger, 
puppy. 


more quickly.” And she put a 
book on the table. 

“All you have to do is to dip 
your brush in a jar of water and 
rub it gently over the paper. Then 
you will see the colours appear on 
the drawing.” 

“Have Paul and Jean got one of 
these books?” asked Billy as he 
painted away, producing lovely 
pictures now. 

“Yes. Jean’s Mummy and Paul’s 
Mummy were with me when we 
got them.” 

“I see,” said Billy. And a little 
later there were three children in 
that street saying what wonderful <>• 
painters they were. 


ONCE UPON A TIME 

Jn a village in India a quantity 
of cotton was stolen, and the 
thieves could not be traced. 

At last the owner of the cotton 
hit on the plan of inviting all the 
men of the village to a feast. When 
all were seated he exclaimed: 

“What rascals these are! They 
actually come to my table with 
some of the stolen cotton sticking 
in their beards.” 

Several of the men immediately 
put their hands, to their beards— 
and revealed that they were the 
culprits. 

ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 

AH trees. Box, spruce, ash, pine, beech 
Form a chain. Nuts, sailor, roof, frog, gondola, 
ant, tap, padlock, kennel, lantern 
Out of place. Victoria, which is a plum. The 
others are apples 

Answers in a letter. B (bee), C (sea), D (Dee), 
I (eye), J (jay), P LAST WEEK’S ANSWER 
(pea), Q (queue), T 
(tea), U (ewe), Y 
(why) 

Mothers and babies. 

Cat, kitten; horse, 
foal; dog, puppy ; 
swan, cygnet; hare, 
leveret; sheep,lamb; 
deer, fawn; tiger, 
eub 

Hidden visitors. God¬ 
dard, Hall 

JUST A FEW WORDS 

1. B Spherical means having the form of 
a sphere or ball. (From Greek sphaira.) 

2. B To nauseate is to fill with. sickness 
or disgust. Nausea really means sea¬ 
sickness. (From Greek nans, a ship.) 

3. C . A panorama is a wide or complete 
view; a continuous scene passing the 
onlooker. (From. Greek pan , all, and 
horama , a view.) 

•1. A Frugal means careful of what one 
produces (especially for a meal) sometimes 
to the extent of going short, hence spare 
or scanty. (From Latin frux, frugis, fruit, 
produce, profit.) 

B A decade is ten years. (From Gretk 
. deha , ten.) 

A To adhere is to stick ; to remain fixed 
or attached (to). (From Latin ad, to, 
and haerere, to^stielp) 



After schoof. 


After p/atf. 




HIDDEN VISITORS 

Hidden in this paragraph is the 
name of a West Indian cricketer in 
this country. The letters of the 
words printed in italics can be re¬ 
arranged to spell the name of 
another of the tourists . Can you 
name them? 

“ Jt is odd, but I have been hav¬ 
ing trouble with foot drag 
lately,” remarked our fast bowler. 
“I shall have to alter my run up to 
the wicket.” 


The answers to these puzzles 
are given in column 5 


ANY TIME ... ANY DAY... 
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In all your favourite flavours 3d 


CVS-22S 


































































































